MARCH, 1949 


Just before going to press The Polish Review has received tragic news: Paul Super, the vice-president 
of the Board of Sponsors of The Polish Review, has passed away. In the next issue we shall publish our 
tribute to this outstanding man whose memory will long be cherished by the people of Poland and the 


Un'ted States. We extend our deepest sympathy to his widow, Mrs. Margaret Super, known to our readers 
as Ann Su Cardwell, and assure her that we all share her bereavement. 


Ja This Tssue: 


ARTHUR BLISS LANE, former U. S. Ambassador to Poland 
Representative JOHN LESINSKI, Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Congress 


ALBERT K. HERLING, Assistant to the Chairman and Director of Research of the Commission of Inquiry into Forced 


Labor 


ERWIN D. CANHAM, Editor, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


R. H. MARKHAM, former Christian Science Monitor correspondent in Eastern Europe 


WLADYSLAW ZACHARIASIEWICZ, prominent Polish social leader 
give their replies to the following questions submitted to them by the Polish Review: 


In addition: 


WILLIAM T. FRARY describes the appalling conditions of the Polish Displaced Persons in Germany 


What information have you that Human Rights are not observed in the 
treatment of labor in the countries behind the Iron Curtain? 

What are the effects of the denial of Human Rights upon the individual 
worker? 

What are the effects upon his family? 

What are the effects upon society? 

What are the effects upon the government enforcing these limitations? 
What information have you about the institution of slave labor behind the 
Iron Curtain? 

What effect has slave labor upon the marketing of products of slave labor 
in competition with the products of free labor? 

What are the broad moral issues involved in the effects of slave labor upon 
international morality? 


VICTOR PODOSKI, former Polish Envoy in Canada, pays touching personal tribute to Paderewski 


EUGENE LYONS reveals the mystery of the Katyn massacre 
and other timely articles. 
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“Present Polish Government Does Not Observe Che 


Principles of Human Rights” 


By ARTHUR BLISS LANE 
FORMER U. S. AMBASSADOR TO POLAND 


F ROM MY EXPERIENCE in Poland I know that the present Polish Govern- 

ment does not observe the principles of Human Rights, as such rights are 
understood and practised in the United States. First of all. workers. whether 
employed in Polish Government offices or by allegedly private concerns, are dir- 
ectly under Government control and are subject to punishment by the Govern- 
ment for failure to adhere to the observance of the Government’s political stand; 
i.e., the Communist doctrine. Non-adherence to the Government's principles is 
punishable by loss of employment, loss of housing facilities, deprivation of ration 
cards, and danger of imprisonment, torture or deportation to Siberia, The impos- 
ition of compulsory labor in Poland has resulted in the creation of a reign of 
terror and destruction of freedom of speech and independence of thought. Mor- 
ally courageous Polish citizens have informed me that they have with great re- 
luctance joined the Polish United Workers Party (PZPR) rather than subject 
members of their family to the danger of physical punishment. 


The treatment of workers in oland today is tantamount to slave labor, as no 
worker has independence in choosing his form of livelihood. But there is a more 
drastic form of slave labor which continually threatens all workers: the possibility 
that because of their not being in complete sympathy with Communism they 
may at any time be deported to the slave labor camps in the Soviet Union, in 
accordance with the agreement made in 1945 between the Polish Provisionai 
Government — a group of Communists organized by the Soviet Government in 
Russia in 1943 and today the nucleus of the Polish Communist Government — 
and the Soviet Government. 


“Free Men Will Fight To Defend Their Liberty” 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN LESINSKI, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
U. S. CONGRESS. ANSWERS THE QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE POLISH REVIEW. 


1, QUESTION. What information have you that Hu- 
man Rights are not observed in the treatment of labor 
in the countries behind the Iron Curtain? 


ANSWER. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
workers of the Soviet Union and the satellite countries do 
not exercise the same rights as those exercised by the free 
trade union movements of the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries that are not within the Soviet orbit. 
Those unions are not only prohibited from engaging in 
strikes or from voicing opinions critical of their respective 
governments, they are also not recorded as fighting to raise 
the standard of living of their own members which is the 
principal function of a labor union. In other words, the re- 
cord is clear that labor unions behind the lron Curtain are 
not permitted to engage in activities similar to those of the 
free labor movements of the world. Those unions are poli- 
tical arms of their respective governments and nothing else. 
Human rights must be defined as the right to make de- 
cisions independently and carry out those decisions. We do 
not rely on guess work or conjecture for the above conclu- 
sions. They have been voiced publicly many times by Se- 
cretary-Treasurer James B. Carey of the National Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, who has made many trips to 
Europe, including a number of visits to the Soviet Union 
and various of the satellite countries. 


2. QUESTION. What are the effects of the denial of 
Human Rights upon the individual worker? 


ANSWER. The denial of Human Rights to the individu- 
al worker places him in the status of a slave. That he be- 
comes the chattel of the State, in no way differs from his 
situation were he to become the property of another indi- 
vidual. This means that all of his avenues of initiative are 
blocked. 


3. QUESTION. What are the effects upon his fam- 
ily? 
ANSWER. The family whose head is denied human 
rights likewise is deprived of human rights. It is the old 
story that the child of the slave is himself a slave. 


4. QUESTION. What are the effects upon society? 

ANSWER. The effect on any organized society, is, of 
course, disastrous in a varying degree, The denial of human 
rights to any segment of a population automatically de- 
prives that society of the full contribution of the individual 
concerned. Society has an obligation to exact responsibility 
from every single individual who comprises it. When so- 
ciety itself, therefore, makes it impossible for itself to carry 
out its own obligations, the action operates as a detriment 
to the welfare of society. 


5. QUESTION. What are the effects upon the go- 
vernment enforcing these limitations? 
ANSWER. The rights and powers of any government 


are the sum total of the rights of the individuals living un- 
der it. For that reason governments which tolerate various 
degrees of slavery through denial of human rights are in- 
creasingly weak. History is full of such examples. The civi- 
lizations of Athens, Sparta, Rome and other ancient coun- 
tries declined and failed because of the guarantee of hu- 
man rights to a limited number of individuals. The history 
of our own country adds further evidence. This country 
has developed astonishingly since the abolition of Negro 
slavery, even though it has not as yt attained its full status 
as a true democracy by outlawing certain forms of econo- 
mic and political slavery which still exist. 


6. QUESTION. What information have you about the 
institution of slave labor behind the Iron Curtain? 


ANSWER. Here again the record is a matter of common 
knowledge. The real democracies, including our own coun- 
try, have long since repatriated prisoners of war. This is 
not true of the Soviet Union and the satellite countries. The 
American Military Government in Japan, which is in a po- 
sition to know, reports that hundreds of thousands of Ja- 
panese soldiers are still being held by the Soviet Union. It 
is sheer nonsense to assume that these people are being 
maintained in a state of perpetual idleness in the Soviet 
Union. The same evidence is available as to former resi- 
dents in the bi-zonal regions of western Germany. 


7. QUESTION. What effect has slave labor upon the 
marketing of products of slave labor in competition 
with the products of free labor? 


ANSWER. The production of slave labor provides dis- 
astrous competition for all free men: management, agricul- 
ture, labor and all of the other elements in the community. 
This competition has for its basis the extremely low living 
standard of the worker. He is maintained at a bare subsist- 
ence level and that level is the largest element in the pro- 
duction cost. 


8. QUESTION. What are the broad moral issues in- 
volved in the effects of slave labor upon international 
morality? 


ANSWER. The moral concept of decency and self res- 
pect arises out of two factors which are excellently stated 
in the preamble to the Declaration of Independence where 
reference is made to “the laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God.” It was the violation of these natural and divine laws 
which led our American forefathers to declare their politic- 
al independence and to back their declarations with their 
life blood. 


That was an example of international morality and it can 
be applied today in the dealings between and among na- 
tions. Our government and the other free governments of 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN LABOR IN 


COUNTRIES 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Albert K. Herling, Assistant to the Chairman and Director of Research of Commission of 
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of History of Music at Curry College, Boston. 


a commrrssion cf Inquiry Into Forced Labor has in 
its files, and has has made public through its Public 
Hearings, much evidence which points to an almost com- 
plete denial of basic human rights in all countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Labor particularly suffers under the sys- 
tem which erroneously describes itself as “socialist” “peo- 
ples,” and “democratic.” This information is specific. We 
have on hand innumerable affidavits from people who 
were victims of a system of forced labor, more appropri- 
ately called slave-labor, which represents the most extra- 
ordinary economic and political development of our age. 
But the question is really two-fold. What are the conditions 
of that labor which is described as “free”? Professor Boris 
Nicolaevsky, acting as expert on the Soviet Union for the 
Commission of Inquiry Into Forced Labor, in his testimony 
at the public hearings of the Commission held February 26 
at the Hotel McAlpin, described the extreme controls 
exercised over labor in the Soviet Union. Tardiness is sub- 
ject to severe punishment and three such violations of the 
working rules results in the worker being subjcted to forced 
labor as a criminal, without pay. In addition, the internal 
passport system to which all workers are subject, limits 
very effectively not only the mobility of labor and the 
choice of work. but in effect keeps the individual tied to 
his community to a degree never known before. This is a 
brief and thoroughly inadequate description of working 
conditions, but space does not permit any extensive descrip- 
tion or analysis. 

Concerning that extraordinary type of compulsion — the 
slave camps — there is indeed an abudance of testimony 
and evidence so great and detailed that mere denial of the 
facts by Soviet and satellite spokesmen is of no avail. In- 
deed the affidavits secured from hundreds of Soviet and 
other refugees in the DP camps is so similar as to constitute 
the most significant cumulative evidence of the fact that 
these camps are part and parcel of an highly organized sys- 
tem. 

It is more difficult to arrive at numbers or camp locations 
in the satellite countries. We have such evidence as is in- 
controvertible to show that the camps do exist. But the 
system in these countries is new and the refugees few. We 
can say, however, that all the satellite countries have fol- 
lowed the pattern established in the Soviet Union and 
created the slave-camp as an integral part of the social, po- 
litical, and economic system which prevails. 

More directly related to human rights as we know them, 
a large majority of the people sent to these camps are sent 
without benefit of trial, defense, or anvthing approximat- 
ing normal judicial procedure. 

What are the effects of the denial of Human Rights upon 


the individual worker? Obviously we cannot here go into a 
psychological analysis of individual workers in the Soviet 
Union or the satellite states. But from what affidavits the 
Commission of Inquiry Into Forced Labor has in its files 
is is obvious that 
1) The spiritual demoralization of the worker is 
directly related to the system under which he lives. 
There is no hope of improving his condition. The fact 
that a highly organized secret police (MVD) will sti- 
fle his slightest complaint builds up a sense of fear 
against which he can only react as a whipped slave. 
2) His economic future is chained to the Secret po- 
lice and the state which it represents. In effect he be- 
comes a slave to the state. 
3) His political effectiveness is that of a robot. 
With no choices to be made, and no possibility of con- 
structive choice at all, he is limited as a political ani- 
mal to following a path already laid out for him and 
from which his personal deviation may well mean 
death or slave-labor camp. 

It is obvious that his family is in the same position in 
which he is. Perhaps in terms of the family it is even worse. 
For the ideology under which he lives, makes it a point of 
great honor, if a member of the family reports another 
member of the same family to the authorities for any spok- 
en or actual act of criticism. In such an atmosphere filial 
love and family devotion are, to say the least, extremely 
tenuous. 

The effect of such a system, which prevails in the So- 
viet Union and in the Satellite states can only result in the 
most rigidly totalitarian and slave society which in fact has 
been developed in these areas. The differences between the 
slave society of the twentieth century and the ancient Rom- 
an slave society is remarkable. Under the Roman master 
class, the slave had a monetary value and must be cared 
for. And under the same Roman system, the citizen had 
certain treasured rights which were jealously guarded by 
the state. Here, on the contrary, we are faced with a system 
in which none but the top masters have any rights and all 
priveleges, while the people at the base of the pyramid of 
society are not considered to have any value. They are ex- 
pendable, replaceable, and so many units of production. 
The effect of such a system on society can only be a demo- 
ralizing one. Slavery has always proven its own undoing, 
and that society which is a slave society cannot long exist. 
Indeed, the morals of slavery become the morals of the so- 
ciety. 

The government knowing full well what sort of society it 
is trying to perpetuate, is constantly fearful of the incipient 
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“IN COMMUNIST SYSTEM ALL HUMAN RIGHTS ARE IGNORED” 


M OST COMMUNISTS do not dispute that in Communist- 
ruled lands education, justice, the press, radiocast- 
ing, economic activities, organizations including youth, 
women’s sport societies, contact with the outside world, 
even churches in most cases, are under rigid Communist 
control. 

Workers, as all other categories of citizens, fall under un- 
reserved Communist control and are required to be mem- 
bers of state-directed unions having almost unlimited pow- 
er. In such a system all human rights, including the rights 
of workers, are ignored. 

A regime possessing such unrestrained power is by its 
nature totalitarian; it tends to subordinate the whole of 
society to its interests. 

In such a state the individual worker, as every other in- 
dividual, is shorn of inviolable rights and thereby placed 
in a position where he may be debased, exploited, destroy- 
ed. 

Family life is undermined since both parents and child- 
ren are obliged to give supreme loyalty every day in every 
way to the all-demanding state. 

Such a state, depriving all persons ot inherent rights and 
of economic independence, promotes by its very nature a 
“master-slave” attitude. Most citizens become partial slaves 
in thought and action. The step from this to formal slavery 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN LABOR IN COUNTRIES BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN 
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or Jatent revolt always present. The government must there- 
fore become more ruthless in applying its edicts, must fur- 
ther limit whatever rights the people have, and must of ne- 
cessity increase the fear under which the people live and 
labor. The government itself becomes subject to fear 
neuroses. 

Information in our files, as well as information in the 
public press, indicates that each one of the satellite coun- 
tries has established their “forced labor” camps. Moreover, 
these camps have been set up with the full force of law and 
are the accepted procedures. While the Soviet and satellite 
country authorities describe the people in these camps as 
“criminals” and therefore beyond the moral pale, it is ob- 
vious that they are criminals, for the most part, in no or- 
dinary sense of the term. They are “criminals” because any 
expression of political opposition has made a crime, they 
are “criminals” because to believe in freedom and democra- 
cy is a crime. And they are criminals because the demand 
for cheap and expendable labor requires that a certain por- 
tion of the population be readily available. 

In terms of trade competition, little can be said because 
the figures are not readily available. The slave-labor camps 
of the Soviet Union and the satellite countries are used as 
production centers to bolster the Soviet internal economy 
more than it is used as a means of bolstering trade, i.e. ex- 
ports. This does not mean that the internal economy is se- 
parate and apart from international trade, there is always 


is short. 

Communist rulers do not deny that they have established 
forced labor camps called “corrective penal institutions.” In 
them political prisoners perform coercive labor, as openly 
admitted. As Communists rightly assert, all governments 
maintain some penal institutions in which condemned 
members of society are deprived freedom. But there is 
reason to believe that in Communist-ruled lands, the num- 
ber of such prisoners is far larger than in all democratic 
countries combined and that persons are condemned to 
servitude by Communist governments for political and eco- 
nomic considerations not prevalent in democratic countries. 


It goes without saying that any governmental system 
which deprives citizens of freedom on a large scale and 
forces them to perform hard labor over long periods under 
wretched conditions hinder the progress of international 
morality or integrity and hampers general good will. 


Erwin D. Canham, Editor, 

The Christian Science Monitor, 

Boston 15, Mass. 
R. H. Markham, 
former Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent in 
Eastern Europe. 


a definite relationship, but the extent of the effect has yet 
to be analyzed. 

Of prime importance are the broad moral issues involv- 
ed and the effects of such a system of slave labor upon in- 
ternational morality. 


Morality is based on respect for the value of the indi- 
vidual and his potentialities. Any system which degrades 
the individual, which uses him as a means rather than 
views him as an end is destructive of morality. But it is not 
enough to say just this. For morality and the meaning of 
the individual is something which mankind has arrived at 
only after countless centuries of struggle and travail. To 
take any human being and deprive him of hope, of freedom, 
of individuality, of supreme value, is to turn back the clock 
of history and moral evolution. Basically we are faced with 
nothing more nor less than a reactionary force riding high 
on the crest of a wave of a rising imperialism. To speak of 
a new system of slaverv in the same breath with slogans cf 
freedom, democracy, socialism, is immoral in itself. But 
even deeper than this hypocrisy, it makes a mockery of 
man’s hopes and efforts from time immemorial. Slavery is 
not morality, secret police terror is not morality, political 
suppression is not morality. These things are just the op- 
posite of the moral values we have come to cherish. 

But perhaps the saddest result of this system, is the fact 
that in opposing it we may, if we are not careful, take on 
some of the immoral habits of those we oppose. Speaking 
as a clergyman, I must insist that the greatest force is that 
moral force we call spiritual. If we feel ourselves lose sight 
of this fact, then indeed we have been conquered in spirit 
by those whom we oppose. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


The author of this article, a well known social 
leader, has a rich record of Soviet experiences. 
He went through 5 Soviet prisons, spent 18 months 
in a forced labor camp on the White Sea. Subse- 
quently, after 3 months of freedom as a member 
of the Polish Embassy in Kuybishev he was again 
arrested and charged with favoring Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. For lack of evidence the author 
was finally sentenced to expulsion from the 
(USSR, 


W hen I observe the reaction of Soviet representa- 
tives and their satellite henchmen to any attempt 
at lifting the lid of secrecy clamped down on Soviet 
reality, I am not at all astonished at the fury which men 
like Vishinski, Gromyko, Tsarapkin or Pavlol display 
in the international arena. 

The Soviet regime has many secrets cautiously 
guarded lest they come to light. Therefore the mere 
mention of certain subjects, even without probing into 
their substance, causes uneasiness, skilfully covered 
with demagogy whose sole aim is to divert public 
opinion. The Soviet regime fully realizes that its whole 
bluff before the world and even before its own people 
can exist only as long as the essence of the Soviet sys- 
tem remains unknown and unaccessible to the average 
man of the West. It is then possible for the Soviets to 
speak about progress, while at the same time building 
a state based on a system of dismal slavery and un- 
paralleled human exploitation. 

That the myth of the Soviet system representing 
“new values of human life” still continues among labor 
and intellectuals, is to a large extent due to the Western 
democracies. Keeping silent about Russia and thus 
concealing the true Soviet picture is the greatest serv- 
ice which the West continues to render red Fascism. 
Russia asks for nothing more. 


This passivity is one of the causes that the Soviet 
labor camps are already observing their silver jubilee 
with a hecatomb of millions of innocent victims to their 
credit. It seems strange indeed that public opinion is 
aroused in case of individuals, but remains unaffected 
when millions of human lives are involved. The Soviet 
camps absorb daily thousands of innocent victims. 
They are political offenders, that is men who were 
bold enough to express their opinion or their faith. 
The true defenders of democracy should certainly re- 
member them. 

The Soviet labor camps have a much broader 
aspect than it would seem on the surface. It is con- 
nected with the problem of man in Soviet Russia. It 
throws light on the whole system of the dictatorship 
of the “proletariat” and on so-called Soviet justice, on 
the unparalleled exploitation of the worker, on the ap- 


THE OPPRESSION OF MAN IN RUSSIA MUST REACH EVERYWHERE 


Ey Wladyslaw Bachariascewte; 


paratus of police terror, on the policy of destroying 
national distinctions, on the destruction of all mani- 
festations of religious life as well as on many other 
extremely interesting social, economic, and political 
problems. The Soviet camps exercise many more func- 
tions in the Soviet system than it would seem. The 
twenty million of half-starved and half-clothed slaves 
of the Soviet labor camps are the cheapest production 
apparatus and an excellent safeguard against the 
danger of unemployment. Soviet propaganda makes 
strong use of the argument that Russia is the only 
country which does not know economic depressions 
and their accompanying complications in the employ- 
ment market. The Soviet camps are very absorbent 
and are always able to employ any surplus of labor. 

The Soviet camps have become a state institution 
and consequently possess the authority of law. Thus 
a person sentenced to slow death in the Soviet camp 
has the power of the state behind him. This power 
is wielded by the Soviet N.K.V.D. which is the biggest 
instrument of terror ever invented. The Supreme 
criterion of law for the N.K.V.D. is the “good of the 
nation” arbitrarily interpreted by the regime. 

I came in contact with it for almost 3 years, in- 
cluding a few months in “freedom.” I admired the 
skill with which these men were able to transform 
themselves and assume different masks to achieve 
their aims. I remember the scene when as a political 
prisoner in one of the major Russian centers, I was 
called at 4 a.m. for a hearing to the N.K.V.D. chief 
himself. The dignitary wishing to force me to admit 
that I was working for Allied intelligence (1942!) 
conducted with me for an hour an extremely polite 
conversation. He seemed a nice man, but this was only 
to lower my vigilance. When mv answers proved un- 
satisfactory my interrogator could not contain him- 
self any longer and appeared before me as a beast. 

However even this was better than the sight of 
my fellow-inmate on whose face the examining judge 
had put out a dozen cigarettes. 

I often asked Soviet Communists who had fallen 
into disfavor with the regime and had been sent to the 
camp for “reeducation” whether this was the way of 
realizing the Communist slogan of “lifting man to a 
higher level.” They answered, I suppose even sincere- 
ly, that in spite of the fact that they lived in Russia 
that such horror was hidden behind the camp walls or 
wires. The Communists from the countries “liberated” 
by Russia who were also victims of the N.K.V.D. were 
praying that they might see their wives and children 
again. 

The rotten West became for them the most de- 
sirable place under the sun! Pessimists say that 
humanity must on itself experience the disease of Com- 


munism in order that it might be completely cured 
from it. People who have experienced Soviet Russia 
could bear the best, living, testimony of truth about 
the Red Soviet tsardom. 

Soviet camps have already a copious literature. 
However, nothing that has been said about them can 
express the whole tragic truth. A man sentenced to 
camp, is completely cast out from society and family 
life. All traces of him vanishes. All others work from 
dawn till nightfall without any pay and are obliged 
to attain the so-called norm. But just as the entire 
Soviet life is based on fraud, so the camp supervisors 
in order to prove execution of the plan, deliberately 
falsify the so-called “vyrabotki.” Sometimes the camp 
personnel is sent to jail for these manipulations. The 
so-called labor competition propagated in Russia is 
connected with similar bluff. In exchange for a pit- 
tance of additional food people are exploited to the 
utmost limits of his physical endurance. 

Soviet propaganda proclaims everywhere that in 
Russia there is no class struggle. I remember how soon 
after our arrival at the camp on the White Sea we 
stood, rather resembling ghosts, in formation await- 
ing one of the many reviews. The feet of my fellow- 
inmates were wrapped in rags, the shoes and other 
remnants of our clothing had already passed into the 
possession of the camp personnel who in the peculiar 
camp black market readily helped us in getting rid of 
all traces of our private belongings. Though our pa- 
trons held the West in contempt but this did in no way 
prevent them from greedily grasping everything that 
bore the Western imprint. The local N.K.V.D. digni- 
taries who arrived for the inspection wore fine furs, 
showy fur caps and high flannel boots. I looked at my 
rag-clad Russian neighbors who, specially incited by 
the camp personnel, called us “bourgeois.” I asked them 
later whether the Soviet people was a one-class society 
and what actually were the special privileges of the 
worker in the Soviet system. Their answer was rather 
characteristic: “We really have only one class, i.e. the 
N.K.V.D., none of the others count in the least.” In 
Russia the people may be really divided into the rulers 
and the ruled. The latter have no voice, the most they 
can do is to approve in the elections the candidates 
designated by the party. 

If the people who had passed through the school 
of political education in the camps had later any in- 
fluence on conditions in Russia we would perhaps 
witness some changes. However, the aim of the camp 
is such an intimidation of a human being that all in- 
dividuality in him should be killed and that he should 
solely become a mute ordinal number in the many zeros 
of the Soviet population. Moreover, a man released 
from camp usually is not entitled to return to his old 


place of residence. He usually gets a choice of several 
provincial centers where he may settle. This restric- 
tion of civic rights applies of course only to political 
“offenders” since in Soviet Russia criminal offenders 
are especially privileged and are not subject to such 
restrictions. 

Mass transfer of people and their acclimatization 
in different conditions is also one of the characteristics 
of Soviet humanitarianism. In my camp where winter 
lasted 6 or 7 months there were e.g. guite a number 
of Khirgiz from the hot steppes of the South. Their 
“dekulakization” had been going on for almost ten 
years. 

The experience of the Poles in the Soviet paradise 
are obviously a part of the general experiences of 
people of many nationalities and faiths. They are per- 
haps insofar more typical that we were a particularly 
large and chronologically the first group. Only later 
came deportations from the Baltic countries, from 
Bukovina and Besarabia and, since the end of the war, 
from all the countries, liberated by the Soviets. Of 
course I do not mention the Russians themselves. It 
seems few national groups have been so dispersed over 
the whole of Russia as in the case of the Poles. Hence 
Polish experiences cover many a camp and many a 
territory of the Soviet Union. A vast majority of the 
Poles were sent to the camps without any process of 
law. We were sentenced wholesale by default by the 
N.K.V.D. “court.” For lack of evidence we were often 
accused during the examinations of our activity of the 
period of 20 years the independence of the Polish 
state, e.g. that we did not practice sabotage in our 
country or that we did not participate in the insigni- 
ficant Communist movement. During one of the many 
investigations to which I was subjected, the charge 
raised against me was my social activity in... 1936. 
The Soviet authorities proceeded on the assumption 
that people living in their independent states should 
have first of all loyal to... Russia, or they simply de- 
manded acts of treason from them. In the absence of 
any open legal procedure we were unable to employ 
any means of defense theoretically admissible accord- 
ing to Soviet law. It is true, however, that Soviet 
political prisoners prefer not to take advantage of 
“defense counsels” who in the Soviet system are state 
employees and in political trials represent the prose- 
cution rather than the defendant. 

Recently, the Soviet periodical New Times claimed 
that only people who commit “grave” offenses are sent 
to the Russian labor camps where very humanitarian 
conditions prevail. I have actually met everywhere in 
the Soviet camps these “grave” offenders of whom e.g. 
one was accused of maintaining contacts with foreign 
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I AM PLEADING FOR ‘THE POLES IN GERMANY 


By William T. Frary 


-pO ONE wao has spent much time among the Polish 

1 refugees in many parts of Europe, the problem of hu- 
man rights becomes most urgent. There is no doubt in my 
mind of the great generosity of the Polish Americans, nor 
of their sincere desire to help their own people in Germany, 
France, Italy, England and in any country where they may 
be in need. 

But this desire must be more than just a desire. The need 
for immediate ACTION is vital. There is, unfortunately, 
no Polish American organization now properly constituted 
to render effective, all-embracing and immediate help in 
this problem. Relief is important, but job number one now 
is to get the Poles out of Germany. 

The IRO and Military Government authorities have 
been, and are fully cooperative. But they can only do what 
they are authorized to do. I often hear complaints that Jews 
seem to be in the majority of those emigrating from Ger- 
many to the United States and to other countries. I do not 
know if this is so but I do know that we should admire the 
Jews for the way they have organized to help their fellow 
men in Germany, and for the help given by the Jews in the 
United States. If our Polish Americans would even give 
part of the time, attention and money that has been given 
by the Jews — the Poles in Germany would have very few 
worries. 

As it is now, the Polish Union in Germany — the sole 
authorized group to speak for the Polish DP’s, has not re- 
ceived a single penny nor any tangible aid toward emigra- 
tion from any Polish American source. Again I say that re- 
lief is important but the entire problem is one of far more 
than relief alone. 

I am not speaking critically of any group or individual 
but am trying to awaken the conscience of the Polish Ame- 
ricans to investigate for themselves the situation in Germa- 
ny. If they do this, there will be no question that immediate 
action will be taken. 

I am pleading for the Poles in Germany who now believe 
themselves practically deserted by their compatriots here. 

There must be here an overall Polish organization — one 
that is fully familiar with all phases of the situation of Po- 
lish refugees. One that will know how to deal with the prob- 
lems of students, of unmarried mothers, of emigration, of 
orphans, of children, of former soldiers, of former inmates 
of Nazi concentration camps. of the intelligentsia. One that 
will constantly try to open new doors for oles both here 
and in other countries. One that will cooperate with the 
various Resettlement Missions and one that will work close- 
ly with our own Government. 

The Polish DP’s are sick of promises. No more can be 
given unless backed by action. And rather than criticize 
those agencies in Germany, already existing to help the 
DP’s, it is up to us to get in there and give every possible 
intelligent aid. If we are to go in, however, without a real 
program and without competent people — we might as well 


stay out as we will hinder rather than help. 

During my months in Germany, one of the hardest 
crosses for me to bear, was the constant appeal for my help 
in individual cases. These cases required the specialized aid 
of qualified people who are to be in Germany for some 
time for this specific purpose. One like myself, who runs 
in and out, cannot give the necessary time for these thou- 
sands and thousands of individual problems — even though 
they are extremely important. Here again, an efficient orga- 
nization could channel these problems through the proper 
sources to receive the necessary attention. 

The cases of the Polish refugees in countries other than 
Germany, Austria and Italy are also important enough to 
receive specialized attention. The Association of Polish 
War Refugees in Paris is doing a splendid job according to 
its means — but it has practically no money — nor again 
does it have any aid from American Poles. Yet this organi- 
zation is trying to do a sincere and capable piece of work for 
refugees Poles all over the world. 

It is possible to secure scholarships for Polish students 
— not only scholarships from schools in the United States 
but in other countries — but always there is some tech- 
nicality for these students — something to prevent them 
from taking advantage of these scholarships. Most of these 
technicalities could be overcome, were there someone 
capable and responsible for this program. 

Then there must be a program for the thousands who 
will remain and who probably cannot emigrate to any 
country for physical, mental or moral reasons. IRO calls 
this group the “hard core.” The Poles of America must de- 
vise a plan to cooperate with these people. It will be ex- 
tremely difficult for them if they have to remain in Germa- 
ny. 

Other vital problems include the unmarried mothers, 
the boys now being released from prisons, the underweights 
etc. Then there must be a program to aid those who are 
daily escaping over the borders of Poland. While the Czechs 
receive aid from IRO, the Poles do not. At present these 
poor people are card for only by the DP’s in Germany. The 
DP’s do not have enough for themselves yet they unselfish- 
ly care for their new brothers who pour into Germany to 
escape the Communist regime. 

One cannot praise too highly the unselfish Polish DP 
leaders in Germany. The Presidents of the Polish Union. 
tthe editors of the DP press, the leaders of the Combatants, 
the ex-Concentration Camp inmates; the leaders of the 
former Polish Home Army are all doing a superb job. 

To Germany must be sent a thoroughly competent Am- 
erican who knows the condition of the Polish DP’s. To aid 
him must be several Polish-Americans capable of working 
day and night on behalf of their people. But all of us can 
work as hard as we can in Germany and the results will be 
negligible unless there is a coordination of our efforts with 
those here in the States. 
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Again I wish to say that I cannot praise too highly the 
aid given by General Clay, Ambassador Murphy, General 
Koenig, General Robertson and all of the IRO executives. 
In the British Zone the Relief Society for Poles is doing an 
extremely effective job, attached to the Rhine Army. But 
there again it is limited in funds and not yet equipped to 
expand its activities in the field of emigration problems. 

The French Zone again presents problems entirely dif- 
ferent from those in the other two Zones. And to our 12,000 
Poles in Austria — no attention whatever has been given by 
Polish Americans ta their emigration problems. The situa- 
tion of the Polish refugees is so urgent and so precarious 
that pages could be devoted to it. I hope that the above will, 
however, give a brief picture and that it will induce the Po- 
lish Americans to now get to work before its too late. The 
situation of the Poles in Germany is a festering sore on the 
face of humanity. It is the problem first of the Poles here. I 
shall never desert them and shall continue to bend every ef- 
fort in their direction. But I cannot do it alone. 

The Polish Government in London has been splendid 
in giving cooperation but there again it is limited in what it 
can do. From what I have seen of this Government and its 
humanitarian efforts, it deserves every possible support. 
All political parties are agreed in respect to aid for the re- 
fugees. 

The alternatives open for 700,000 left in displaced per- 
sons camps even after the emigration program is concluded, 
are not promising. First there is forcible repatriation, which 


is directly opposed to our avowed principles and those of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. The second 
alternative is that of closing the camps and turning the vic- 
tims of the Nazis back to the Germans and he already bad- 
ly dislocated German economy. Obviously the resentment 
between the displaced persons and the Germans would be 
intensified by such a move and the problem would be far 
from real solution. Separate maintainance in Germany of the 
displaced persons in camps, the third possibility, would cut 
these people off indefinitely from the chance to plan for 
their own lives and would lead to their deterioration and 
demoralization, to say nothing of prolonging the burden on 
the American taxpayer for their support. 


England has been very helpful in this problem. She has 
taken considerable numbers from the British Zone of Ger- 
many and has assumed responsibility for 200,000 Poles of 
the General Anders Army. Norway, Belgium (has given 
homes to 20,000 workers and their families, a total of 
70,000 displaced persons), France, Holland, Brazil, Para- 
guay, Venezuela etc. all are taking groups to their respect- 
ive countries. 


There is no doubt in my mind that we shall soon see 
American Poles sent to Germany to do efficient work for 
their brothers there. But we must make absolutely sure that 
the right tvpe are sent — and that a constructive program is 
worked out here — regardless of political or personal ambi- 
tions or animosities. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE OPPRESSION OF MAN 
IN RUSSIA MUST REACH EVERYWHERE 


Continued from Page Seven 


countries. This man’s crime consisted in his having 
corresponded with a relative in Germany ten years 
previously . . . Another, a former Soviet soldier had 
said over a drink after his return from the invasion 
of Poland in 1989 that “in the West it is not at all so 
bad as people are saying here.” This remark cost him 
7 years in labor camps. Such a crime is called in the 
Soviet language counterrevolution or spreading de- 
featism. Examples of such grave offenders could be 
quoted endlessly. Soviet prisons and camps are full 
of them. 


However, the world continues to be unaware of 
this or does not want to believe it. Therefore we 
witness from time to time how various, sometimes even 
respectable people, make statements to the effect that 
the Soviet and Western systems may live side by side, 
or, still worse, that the countries of East Central 
Europe are not yet mature enough to enjoy greater 
freedom than that offered them by Soviet Russia! 

Speaking of slave labor in Soviet labor camps we 


should also mention the so-called “spetspereselenie” 
(special resettlement). It consists in transferring a 
person on the basis of a purely administrative decree 
from which in practice there is no appeal, several 
thousand miles from his place and forcing him to start 
life anew, often in half-primitive conditions. Such a 
“political” transfer may be carried out with or without 
one’s belongings. A person may be notified a reason- 
able time in advance, but he may equally well have... 
a few hours for disposing of his movable and immov- 
able goods. A “spetspereseleniets” is strictly attached 
to the locality to which he had been deported, he is not 
allowed to leave it without special permit, he is obliged 
to report at regular intervals to the police, etc. 

This semi-slavery which has been practiced by the 
Bolsheviks for years on a large scale should also be 
more fully publicized. At present this is the experience 
the Baltic and Central European nations. 


This somehow escapes world opinion though in 
this case man’s elementary rights to a free choice of 
place and kind of work, to private ownership, to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of his labor are cynically vio- 
lated. 


Continued on Page Eleven 


Daderewski: A PER SONAL TRIBUTE 


N Poland I had the chance to catch only occasional 
Lae of Ignacy Jan Paderewski at the piano or in 
the Seym (Parliament). When the artist became Preml- 
er of Poland (in 1919, from Jan. to Dec.) he de- 
cided to forego not only his concert work, but even his 
piano practice, so that he might devote himself exclus- 
ively to the affairs of state. But it was my ae LA 
meet him personally in London, in the spring of 1924. 
He was staying there during his concert tour in Eng- 
land and used to come to visit Mr. Constantine Skir- 
munt, the Polish Minister, a great connoisseur and 
lover of music. I met the artist then at several social 
gatherings as well as on informal occasions. The latter 
were the most interesting. 

Once, I remember, after juncheon at the Legation, 
we went upstairs to the ballroom and Paderewski pro- 
ceeded to coach a young but already accomplished pian- 
ist, Victor Labunski, iu his interpretations of Chopin 
and of Paderewski himself. It was an unforgettable 
experience for me to be present at this lesson given 
by the then greatest living pianist to an already ripe 
music-master and transcriber of famous composers. 
(Labunski has since settled in the United States, and 
is now the director of the Memphis Academy of Music. 
His wife (like Arthur Rubinstein’s, is the daughter 
of the late Emil Mlynarski ,composer and at one time 
Director of the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow and 
Edinburg, Director of the Warsaw Opera and visiting 
Conductor of the Philadelphia Concerts. All of these 
musicians I knew intimately.) 

The next time I met Paderewski was in Washing- 
ton during the autumn of 1930. He gave a concert in 
the afternoon, as usual, before a packed auditorium. 
When I went to call on him after the performance I 
noticed a young woman, an American, who had waited 
patiently for the callers to retire, approach him and, 
speaking no werd but stirred by deep emotion, attempt 
to kiss the artist’s hand. 

All the members of the Polish Embassy had met 
their great compatriot before at a private dinner party 
given by President and Mrs. Herbert Hoover at the 
White House, where the artist was staying. On meet- 
jng us again he recalled seeing each of us in his au- 
dience, with the exception of Mr. Wankowicz, our Com- 
mercial Counsellor. It was amazing that an artist play- 
ing before an audience of some two thousand people 
and expected to be concentrating on his performance, 
should have noticed the presence and absence of casual 
acquaintances. (In actual fact, the one whose absence 
was noticed was late in getting his ticket and had to 
sit at the side in the back row.) At the White House 
dinner there were only four members of our Embassy, 


By Victor 


Senator and Mrs. Walcott and Professor and Mrs. Ver- 
non Kellogg. I had just then returned from my vaca- 
tion in Poland and a short visit to Moscow. The guests 
were all interested in my account of the recent develop- 
ments in the territory of the U.S.S.R., where Mr. Hoo- 
ver had been on relief mission and where Paderewski 
was born (November 6th, 1860, at Kurylowka in the 
Ukraine). Both listened attentively and then them- 
selves discussed the recent wave of arrests and purges. 

During another visit of Paderewski to Washington 
the President was out of town, so that the artist-states- 
man could not avail himself of the usual White House 
hospitality. Instead, he lived in his private railway car. 
We called on him in the evening and he invited two of 
our staff who were bridge players to stay for bridge, a 
game he greatly enjoyed and in which he excelled. The 
party, I was told, lasted until four in the morning. Our 
Second Secretary, Prince Massalski, a first-rate player, 
was the principal winner, while the host was the chief 
loser. The points came to a dollar odd, and I suggested 
to Massalski that he have the banknote framed, with 
an inscription: “I played better that night than Pad- 
erewski himself”, and hang it on the wall above his 
piano. 

Paderewski was a real connoisseur in the art of 
cooking. To be invited by him to a meal at his home or 
at a choice restaurant was indeed an unforgettable 
treat, besides the uncommon pleasure of his striking 
personality and entertaining talk. But on the day of 
his concert he would rest until noon, taking only a cup 
of coffee and a piece of toast for his breakfast-lunch. 
He would eat nothing at all until after the programme, 
close to midnight, when he would indulge in a well- 
ordered repast, with champagne his favorite wine. 

Paderewski was a man-of-the-world, a personal 
friend of other celebrities—artists, statesmen, royalty. 
In state capitals he was usually invited to stay with 
monarchs, as in Brussels, or with presidents, as in 
Washington. When he gave a concert in Paris the 
Queen of the Belgians would make a special trip to be 
present. 


His personality and versatility were truly striking. 
During the Versailles Conference in 1919, to which 
Paderewski was Poland‘s chief delegate, the American 
Secretary of State Robert Lansing, an admirer of Pad- 
crewski’s talent as a virtuoso but sceptical of his ability 
as a statesman, publicly admitted that Paderewski de- 
served fame for his political faculty or his oratory 
alone. “A genius who happens to play the piano”, was 
Saint-Saens’ comment. 

Paderewski had made a number of speeches: at 
the conferences at Versailles and Spaa, in the Polish 
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Seym, and in many other places and on numerous occa- 
sions. And indeed, as writer and orator, his achieve- 
ments were in no way inferior to his quality as a vir- 
iuoso and composer. At the request of a Chicago his- 
torian I once translated his Seym speech on Silesia. I 
have made many translations in my life and in making 
them have learnt to appreciate both the substance and 
the form of fine passages in the original version. These 
stand out in the analysis much more prominently than 
the texts superficially read or casually listened to. 
Paderewski’s texts are an unbroken string of pearls. 
They enchant the reader as his piano passages enchant 
the listener. Perhaps the finest speech he ever compos- 
ed is that made on the occasion of Chopin’s centenary. 
I have read it many times aloud to myself and to others, 
and every time have delighted in the music of his words 
and the richness of his metaphors. 


Paderewsk the orator was as fluent and impres- 
sive in English and French as in his native tongue. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor of Foreign Affairs, 
tells me that he had heard Paderewski speak at the 
Athenaeum Club in New York and was so impressed 
that he had begged the speaker to allow him to publish 
the text in his periodical. But Paderewski had no pre- 
pared text, and found it very difficult to reproduce 
from memory. Had the editor known this he would cer- 
tainly have supplied a stenographer. But there it was: 
gems scattered before the chosen few, and only partly 
registered in the memories of those who heard them. 
Yet speeches of political import were always carefully 
prepared and repeatedly polished by ths great old man. 


In spite of his wide vocabulary and faultless Eng- 
lish text, Paderewski’s intonation bore traces of his 
foreign birth. Anyone well versed in the English 
Janguage, not necessarily an Anglo-Saxon, could now 
and then detect a touch of accent in his pronunciation. 
Yet Paderewski spoke English less like a foreigner than 
his great compatriot by birth: Joseph Conrad Korze- 
niowski. The latter, also born in the Ukraine, the son of 
a Polish landowner, never managed to lose his Polish 
habit in pronouncing English. One day, at a small 
luncheon at the Polish Embassy in London, he surpris- 
ed those present by using Vould for would, vent for 
went, vraught for wrote. And yet he was recognized 
master of English. How strangely phonetics fails at 
equal style! This may be due to the conditions attend- 
ing the training in a language. The two linguists re- 
ferred to did not learn their English in childhood, when 
the instruments of articulation are peculiarly sensitive. 
in later years the organs of speech become, as it were, 
nardened and the ear less perceptive. 


Paderewski’s last great speech as a statesman was 
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delivered in Paris, in January, 1940, on the occasion of 
the inaugural session of the Polish National Assembly 
of which he was elected Chairman. He was then an 
aged and ailing man, bent by the burden of his beloved 
country’s fate. For her he had toiled and achieved so 
much throughout his lifetime. (Even the famous 
Fourteenth Point of President Wilson’s Declaration, 
which required the restoration of freedom and indepen- 
dence to Poland, is attributed to the President’s accord 
with Paderewski’s representations.) But his words, 
ringing with profound affection for his martyred home- 
land and with faith in ultimate justice, were a glowing 
inspiration to the Assembly, and they all rose to their 
feet and long cheered the spiritual leader of the har- 
assed nation after he had uttered his closing words: 
“Poland will live forever, for Poland is immortal.” 


This was one of the latest public appearances of 
Paderewski. Soon afterward, the state of his health 
forced him to abandon public duties. He retired to the 
United States, which had become his second country. 
He spent some time in Florida, and there in the spring 
of 1941 was visited by General Sikorski, Polish Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed 
Forces. The great patriot never lost his keen and con- 
stant interest in the welfare of his country. He was 
frequently consulted by those in charge of Polish af- 
fairs of State, and was asked to plead for Poland’s cause 
before the American public and to inspire Polish-Ameri- 
can audicnecs. One was to make a speech in New York. 
Despite his doctors’ warnings, he accepted the invita- 
tion and made a moving address, his swansong, for it 
was to ~- his last public appearance. His health could 
not stand the strain. A cold developed into pneumonia, 
und soon afterward, on June 29th, 1941, Paderewski’s 
heart ceased to beat. 


Paderewski died without seeing his country come 
to life again. The world at large has lost in him a su- 
preme artist. His homeland has been bereft of one of 
her ablest and most faithful sons—a truly great inter- 
preter and ambassador of Poland’s rights. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE OPPRESSION OF MAN 
Continued from Page Nine 

We are indeed living in a world of strange hypo- 
erisy and cynicism. Ever more institutions for the 
protection of human rights are established, while at 
the same time in the countries behind the iron curtain 
and in the metropolis of world oppression, Soviet 
Russia, the brutal extermination of man and oppression 
of whole nations are carried on with unchanged or 
even increased intensity. 


KATYN CRIME 


by EUGENE LYONS 
Roving Editor of “READER’S DIGEST”. 


Se of you may recollect a grim piece of news nearly 
six years ago, back in April, 1943. At that time it 
was a shocking sensation. The Germans announced 
that in a place called Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, 
in Soviet Russia, they had discovered a number of 
mass graves; in those graves — thousands of corpses 
fully clothed in cold-weather military uniforms. 

Because of a chemical peculiarity of the soil, the 
bodies were still fairly well preserved. From personal 
objects in the pockets — such as letters, diaries, docu- 
ments — the victims were easily identified as Polish 
officers, from Generals down to non-commissioned 
grades. 

The Germans charged flatly that the Poles had 
been massacred in April and May of 1940, when that 
territory was still in Soviet hands. As proof they cited 
impressive evidence. The dates on scraps of news- 
papers found on the bodies and in the graves, for 
instance..... The fact that not one of the letters 
from relatives or unmailed outgoing letters carried a 
date later than April or May, 1940. The fact that the 
diaries all ended abruptly on those dates, cut off by 
sudden death. These and a mass of other findings 
were established by a group of physicians and other 
scientific specialists from many of the countries then 
under German control. 

Berlin accused the Russians of having slaughtered 
those officers. It was one of the most shocking atrocity 
charges of the whole war. But the world was too 
familiar with the cynical, lying German propaganda. 
Normally the whole story would have been dismissed 
as another piece of Dr. Goebbels’ trickery. 


But in this instance it could not be so easily 
brushed off. It happened that over 10,000 Polish offi- 
cers, prisoners of war in Russia, had been mysteriously 
missing. There had been no trace of them. The Soviet 
authorities would not or could not explain their amaz- 
ing disappearance. The German discovery was there- 
fore the first clew to their grim fate and it could not 
be treated lightly. 

Let’s go back a bit, to the period when Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia were friends and allies, in 
the first twenty-two months of the war. When the Red 
Armies marched into Poland, by prearrangement with 
the Germans, in September, 1939, they took a lot of 
prisoners — over 180,000 by Moscow’s own admission. 
Among them were some 11,000 officers. 

Then, in June, 1941, Hitler turned on his partner 
in the rape of Poland. He invaded Russia. Despite the 
Soviet stab-in-the-back, the Polish exile government, 
headed by General Sikorski, made peace with Moscow 
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for a common struggle against the Nazi beast. 

Among other things the Russian-Polish agreement 
provided for the immediate formation on Soviet terri- 
tory of a Polish Army, to be drawn from the Polish 
prisoners who, of course, were all amnestied. General 
Anders, released from a Soviet torture cell to command 
the new forces, counted on using those officer-pris- 
oners. 

From concentration camps throughout Russia the 
amnestied Poles flocked to the colors. But a strange 
and alarming mystery developed. Of the 11,000 offi- 
cers, only about 400 showed up. Weeks passed, months 
passed. But not a single one of the more than 10,000 
missing officers appeared. Inquiries through the Polish 
Underground among their families showed definitely 
that none of them had returned to Poland. 

General Anders and the Polish Government 
pressed the Soviets for an explanation and got only an 
embarrassed shrugging of shoulders. General Sikorski 
took up the matter with Stalin in personal interviews. 
Stalin promised to inquire — but again nothing hap- 
pened. This went on for nearly two years — until the 
sensational German announcement of the Katyn Forest 
discovery. 

Though the Sikorski Government distrusted the 
German enemy, the mass extermination of those offi- 
cers — the flower of Polish manhood — could not be 
written off as an unsolved mystery. It suggested that 
a neutral investigation be undertaken by the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 

To this suggestion Berlin agreed immediately. 
But Moscow said NO. More than that, it denounced 
the Poles for making the proposal and used the episode 
as a pretext for breaking relations with their Govern- 
ment. The rest is familiar history. The Kremlin pro- 
ceeded to organize a Polish quisling committee, headed 
by Communists — the committee which in due time 
evolved into the present Red regime in Warsaw. 


In face of the German accusations, the Soviets in 
April, 1948, countered with a claim that the brutal 
massacres in Katyn Forest had been committed by the 
Germans themselves after they occupied the Smolensk 
area. All the Polish officers, the Moscow version de- 
clared, had been captured by the Germans when the 
Red Army retreated. 

Now stop to consider this version. For nearly two 
years the Russians, including Stalin himself, had been 
unable to give a plausible explanation for the missing 
10,000. But suddenly, after the bodies were found and 
identified, they trotted out a detailed story. If they 
were telling the truth, why hadn’t they told those facts 
in the past? Instead of pretending to look for the 
missing men, they could have said frankly: “Sorry, but 


your officers are unfortunately in the hands of the 
Germans.” 

After all, the loss of 10,000 prisoners — all of them 
officers and among them 14 Generals — was not a 
trifle that would be overlooked by the Soviet military 
authorities. The normal Russian procedure was to 
evacuate prisoners to the rear as the invaders advanced. 
Ten thousand officers was too rich a prize to be simply 
“forgotten” and left to the enemy. 

The whole Soviet version was a transparent lie — 
an attempt to pin their own frightful crime on the 
Germans. To bolster their belated claim they instituted 
an inquiry by their own Soviet scientists as soon as 
Smolensk was again in their control. Naturally it sus- 
tained the Soviet version. 

The date of the massacre of Katyn Forest, ac- 
cording to the findings of this inquiry, was supposedly 
August of 1941. That was a sad blunder. Why would 
the victims have worn overcoats, woolen socks, fur 
gloves and other winter clothes in August? Caught 
off guard, the Russians mumbled something about 
freak weather that year. A check-up of the facts, how- 
ever, showed that it had been a normal hot summer 
month in that region. 

And that brings us to the conspiracy of silence to 
which I alluded. Since Soviet Russia was an ally in the 
war against Germany, neither the United States nor 
Great Britain cared to look into the unsavory Katyn 
Forest facts. It was more convenient to accept the 
Moscow lies and forget the matter. The continuous 
demands by Polish representatives for a fair, objective 
study of the horrible affair went unheeded. 

After the war, in preparing for the Nuremberg 
trial of German leaders, the conduct of the case insofar 
as atrocities in Eastern Europe were concerned was 
left to the Soviet prosecutors. Not to mention the most 
publicized and most appalling of the war crimes would 
have been too obviously an evasion. The formal indict- 
ment therefore listed the Katyn Forest massacre among 
the charges against the Germans. 

Some testimony was read into the Nuremberg 
record. But the witnesses were handpicked by the 
Russian prosecutors. Several of the scientists who had 
made the original investigation for the Germans were 
now living in liberated countries — one of them in 
Switzerland, another in Italy, a third in France. They 
were willing to testify. They have told the press that 
their study and report in 1943 had been made honestly 
and not under pressure. But the Soviet prosecutor was 
careful not to call them. Instead he called the one 
scientist who was living in Bulgaria, a Soviet satellite 
state — the one investigator, that is to say, who had 
to testify as the Russians wished, or else. ... 

The proceedings, in short, were carefully manip- 
ulated to prevent the exposure of the real murderers. 
And yet, when the Nuremberg verdict was handed 
down by the Allied judges, lo and behold! not a word 
about the Katyn Forest accusation. Crimes that were 
trival by comparison were adjudicated, but this one 


simply was not mentioned. The Soviet judges issued 
a minority report of their own — but even they avoided 
all mention of the Katyn massacre. 

In effect therefore the Germans, though found 
guilty of endless other heinous crimes, were exonerated 
of this one. And if the Germans didn’t do it, it means 
that the Soviet Russians did. Stalin’s regime stands 
convicted of mass murder .... But the conspiracy of 
silence continues. To appease the tyrants of the Krem- 
lin, the democratic world tacitly agreed to close its 
eyes to the Polish blood on his hands. The policy of 
appeasement has been called off in other respects; yet 
it persists in relation to this foul massacre of innocents. 

But the truth must be established. Pressure must 
be brought on our Government and on the United Na- 
tions to undertake a complete, impartial examination 
of the facts. It’s up to you and me, to every man and 
woman who has a conscience, to expose the mass mur- 
derers. This we must do in justice to bleeding Poland 
whose best sons were killed in cold blood. This we must 
do in order that the whole world may see the true 
character of the despotism enthroned in the Kremlin. 


“FREE MEN WILL FIGHT TO DEFEND THEIR 
LIBERTY” 


Continiued from page three 


the world all base their philosophy on the security of the in- 
dividual, not only in the right to speak, publish and wor- 
ship, but also in the right to work and raise a family, all, of 
course, with relation to the common good. The existence of 
any system, political or economic, which seeks to impose its 
philosophy on others by deceit and treachery, stands as the 
great threat to international morality. Those who engage in 
such activities are the real enemies of peace and therefore 
the real war-mongers. They constitute a threat to liberty 
everywhere and peace-loving free men have demonstrated 
time and again that they will fight to defend their liberty. 
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THE POLISH IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE 


T? 1946, Rev. Colonel Felix Burant, who had served 
ilas a chaplain in the U.S. armed forces during World 
War II, suggested that a Polish Immigration Commit- 
tee be set up in New York. At an initial meeting 
attended by Father Burant, Jane Wegrzynek, Peter P. 
Yolles, Tadeusz Sztybel and Kazimierz Dambski, it 
was decided to begin organizing a new Polish institu- 
tion which would care for immigrants, refugees and 
displaced persons arriving in the United States from 
Poland, Germany and other parts of the world. 

Two big Polish organizations, American Relief 
for Poland and the Polish American Congress, as well 
as the entire Polish American community lent the 
Polish Immigration Committee their moral and fi- 
nancial support 


Meanwhile a new organization, “American Com- 
mitte for the Relief of Polish Immigrants, Inc.” was 
incorporated. Its founders were Fathers F. Burant, F. 
Szubinski, Mieszyslaw Mrozinski, Gerwazy Kubec, 
Jozef Studzinski, as well as Jane Wegrzynek and W. 
J. Bayer. The organization’s offices are located at 25 
St. Marks Place and at 112 East 7th Street in New 
York. 


At the invitation of the charter members of the 
corporation, the following were unanimously elected 
to the Board of Directors at a meeting held on Febru- 
ary 24, 1949: Father F.F. Burant, Father G. Kubec, 
Father M. Mrozinski, Father J. Studzinski, S. Obrem- 
ski, F. Poplawski, A. Lyczak, P. P. Yolles, E. Wita- 
nowski, E. Liszka and T. Sztybel. The following were 
elected to the Council: Father F. Szubinski, Father L. 
Makulec, W. J. Bayer, J. Wegrzynek, K. Jarzembowski, 
W. Klemp, I. Nurkiewicz and E. Kosowicz. The Execu- 
tive Committee is at present composed of Father F. F. 


THE POLISH SOCIAL 


M rs. George H. Burr was elected President of The 
R Polish Social Service Bureau, Inc. 

Serving under Mrs. Burr’s presidency are: Theo- 
dore Abel, Vice-President; Mr. Leopold Wellisz, Vice- 
President and Treasurer; Ann Osterberg, Secretary ; 
Helena Morsztyn, Financial Secretary. Other members 
of the Board of Directors are: Edith Terry Bremer, 
Dr. Edward H. L. Corwin, Joanna Donimirska, Jose- 
phine Dunham, Elsa Butler Grove, Joanna Higersberg- 
er, Maria Kucharzewska, Francis J. Wazeter, Edward 
S. Witkowski, Zofia Wojciechowska. 


The following tasks face the Committe: 


a. Assistance to new arrivals under the Displaced 
Persons Law, many of them needing adjustments 
to new environments and customs. 
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Burant, President and Director, A. B. Lyczak, Vice- 
President, T. Sztybel, Secretary and F. Poplawski, 
Treasurer. 

The “American Committee for the Relief of 
Polish Immigrants, Inc.” is a member of the National 
Catholic Resettlement Council and enjoys the wide 
support of the Polish American population. It will 
not cease its activity for lack of funds, for its sole 
consideration is to extend aid and comfort to Polish 
displaced persons, repatriates and immigrants. 

It has to date handled thousands of cases, and has 
obtained assurances of employment and housing for 
4,200 Polish men and women now in camps in Germany. 

Many Poles have already arrived in this country 
thanks to the affidavits secured by the Committee in 
the past. Other aspects of the Committee’s program 
are medical care, relief grants, counselling, meeting 
boats upon their arrival in American ports, and at- 
tending to the transportation of the newcomers to 
their future places of residence. 


The Committee has rescued a number of Poles 
from deportation. Repatriates, soldiers, Polish seamen, 
and even persons who have found they are in America 
without having proper immigration status are helped 
by the Committee. 

Summer camps for the children of displaced per- 
sons, the distribution of Christmas presents, the hold- 
ing of Christmas parties and arranging for schools 
for the children are all part of the daily routine of 
Father Burant and his co-workers. 

The thank-you letters received by the Committee 
from thousands of Polish families are evidence of the 
need for such a Committee and of its fine record, 
especially since no other Polish institution is carrying 
on this sort of activity. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


b. Aid to Polish seaman who wish to continue their 
occupation on American vessels and care of their 
families. 

c. Requests from Polish and American organizations 
for information and assistance in case work for 
war victims and Displaced Persons. 

d. Help to travelers and other people detained on 
Ellis Island. 

Madame Maria Ostrowska continues as Executive 
Director, under the auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of International Institutes, she is known for her 
sympathetic personality, years of experience, and 
specialized training in social service procedures. 

The Polish Social Service Bureau, Inc. is now 
occupying temporary quarters in Suite 1602, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. BRyant 9-7280. 


POLSKA GOSPODA 


JOHN'S TAVERN 


Jan Zarzecki, Właściciel 
341 WARREN ST. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The Polish Review deserves the appreciation 
and gratitude of all those who cherish the ideal 
of a Poland liberated from its fetters. 

F. 


BZ 


D & Z BOTTLING GO., ING. 


“SPARKLING” PALE DRY and CLUB SODA 


Wincenty Zmyrko, Pres. 


Mieczyslaw Widlicki, Vice Pres. 


252 KENT AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ev. Tel. 8-8871 


JOSEPH TRON 


PORK AND PROVISION STORE 


79 FIRST AVENUE 
119 FIRST AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tel. GRamercy 7-6723 


Res. Tel. GRamercy 5-7903 


M. GLINSKI PORK STORE & DELICATESSEN 


Beef, Veal and Lamb — Orders Promptly Delivered 
127 FIRST AVENUE — Bet. 7th and 8th Sts. 


W. ROZEK — FURRIER 
157 EAST 64TH STREET 


Tel. REgent 4-3892 
NEW YORK 21,N. Y. 


NEWTON ROBERTSON BAKERY 
700 WETHERSFIELD AVE. 


HARTFORD 6, CONN. 


JOHN S. WINIALSKI 


Notary Public 


= — 

WALTER TWARDOWSKI STEAMSHIP TICKET AGENCY 

17 ST. MARKS PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


E. 6th St. Bet. 2nd & 8rd Aves. 


MARION AUTO BODY REPAIRS 
Walter Krynicki, Prop. 
Tel. Journal Square 4-5260 
821 NEWARK AVENUE 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


M. 
Butcher — Grocer — Vegetables 
830 NEWARK AVENUE 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Phone: Journal Square 2-4428 


HILGER 


JOurnal Square 2-5846 


GROVE MUSIC & FURNITURE 
Peter Kozik, Prop. 
Homes Completely Furnished 
Radios — Refrigerators — Washing Machines 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


369 GROVE STREET 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY! — OUT OF PRINT EDITION! 
MODERN WARFARE by GEN. WLAD. SIKORSKI 
with a note by General George C. Marshall 
Pp. XVII -4-288 Price $3.50 NOW ONLY $1.50 ONLY 
Order from: THE POLISH REVIEW 
516 Fifth Avenue — New York 18, N. Y. 


See 
HENRY ARCHACKI 
President 
PIONEER RUBBER 
ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
IF YOU NEED 
* Commercial Art Work 
* Advertising and Publicity 
Line cuts and Halftones 
* Stereotypes and mats 
* Press Photographs 
* Signature Plates 
or Rubber Stamps 


os 


Specia! Rates and Discounts to Polish Review Readers 


21 EAST 17TH STREET 
Algonquin 4-6857 


RECOMMENDED FOR VALUABLE RECORDS 
OLD AND NEW...... 
The Amazing SHOCKPROOF Needle 


That Dealers Everywhere Are Demonstrating 
By Bouncing The Whole Tone Arm On a Record 
Without Damage! 

Ask for the Shockproof 
NYLON NEEDLE by Duotone! 


A Spring Steel Shaft and Nylon Elbow 
— There's The Secret! 5,000 Perfect Plays 
— No Needle Scratch or Surface Noise. 


$2.50 Everywhere 
DUOTONE COMPANY 
799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Stephen Nester, President 


So dear to the hearts of all Polish Americans 
Polish National Opera 


HALKA 


CMoniuszko ) 


by soloists ,choir and orchestra of the Warsaw Opera 
is proudly presented in one album (5 records) 


by 


DANA RECORDS 


Also polkas, obereks, waltzes, tangos and other popular dances both 
in English and in Polish by vour favorite singers and 
favorite orchestras. 


Most complete and best line of Polish records. 


Ask your local dealer. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUES: 


Dana Music Co., Inc; 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
SIX BOOKS ORIGINALLY PRICED AT $14.50 


NOW REDUCED TO $5.00 


I. DEFEAT IN VICTORY 


by Ambassador Jan Ciechanowski .............+... $3.50 

II. RED STAR OVER POLAND by Edward S. Kerstein .. 2.50 
llI. G. for Genevieve by Lt. J. M. Herbert .............. 3.00 
iV. Poland’s Freedom of the Sea by Henryk Baginski ...... 2.50 


V. Album of Polish Paintings, Metropolitan Museum 
oR Arta NewYork enaere e a A sews aes 1.50 


VI. Polish Architecture (Old and New) by R. Soltynski ... 1.50 


Books that will enhance your library on subjects of 
everlasting interest and artistic beauty. 


Take advantage of this special offer now as the stock 
available is limited. 


Order from 


THE POLISH REVIEW 


516 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. VA 6-2168 


ADAM DLUZNIEWSKI, PRESIDENT 


COOK & DUNN PAINT CORPORATION 


“Makers of Paints That Contain Alkyum” 


ST. FRANCIS STR. — NEWARK, N. J. 


